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about 500,000 in 1900 to 1,000,000 in 1910,2,500,000 in 1920, nearly 5,000,000 in
1930, and about 7,000,000 in 1940. After a decline in the 1940s, the numbers
increased spectacularly from the 1950s until they reached around 14,000,000 in
1970. In 1890 less than 7 percent of children age fourteen to seventeen attended a
secondary school (grades nine to twelve). By 1930 this percentage had jumped to more
than 50 percent; by 1940 to nearly 75 percent; and (after a decline in the 1940s) had
climbed to some 94 percent by 1970. This comes close to universal secondary1
education, something not dreamed of by the republican leaders of the first century of
American nationhood, nor by modernizing leaders of most nations of the world until
very recently.
Another way to put the point te that by the late 1960s the median number of
years of schooling completed by all Americans over age twenty-five was twelve. This
means, of course, that half of American adults had more than a secondary school
education. Again, the educational disadvantage of nonwhites is revealed by the fact
that their median years of schooling is nearly three years less than that of the total
population. But the march through secondary school and on to college may be even
more remarkable in the long run. In 1870 it was estimated that 2 percent of the
seventeen-year-old population graduated from high school. This percentage would not
be enormously different from that of other modem countries, and it rose only
gradually for several decades. But nearly 30 percent of seventeen-year-olds were
completing secondary school by 1930; 50 percent by 1940; 60 percent by 1950; and
75 percent by 1970.
With 94 percent of high-school-age youth actually in high school and with 75
percent graduating, it is not surprising that the numbers going on to postsecondary
education would also increase. By 1950 about 30 percent of high school graduates
were going on to college; by the 1970s it was 50 percent, and the projections were that
it would continue to increase. Frank H. Bowles has pointed out that in 1900 when 11
percent of the high school age group was in high school about 4 percent of the college
age group was in college.2 Twenty-five years later, in only one generation, the
percentage of college age youth actually in college had risen to 11 percent and the high
school percentage to 50 percent. Then another generation later 90 percent of the high
school age group was in high school, and 50 percent of the college age group in college.
So he projects that another generation will see a very high percentage (if not 90
percent) of college age youth actually in college. Whether the drastic unrest that
affected higher education during the 1960s will modify the projection or not, the
generalization as it applies to long-range modernization is extremely suggestive: In
1900 the educational requirement for general admission to adult life in modernizing
America was completion of an elementary-school education; in 1930 it was comple-
tion of a secondary-school education; around 1985 it will be completion of four years
of higher education.
Such a development of more education for more people has not struck many
observers of the American scene as particularly desirable, but it is an essential
characteristic of modernity, a trend that is taking place and will take place no matter
2Frank H. Bowles and Charles M. Hollowav, 'The Coming Age of College," American Association
of University Professors Bulletin, vol. 46, no. 3, pp. 271-276, September I960.